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Problems of An Aging Population 


Most industrial countries have 
aging populations, due mainly to 
patterns of low fertility, while the 
economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries where birth rates are high 
have relatively young populations. 


Today, the population of the 
United Kingdom, Sweden, France 
and Belgium are among the oldest. 
In the United Kingdom, 22 per- 
cent are children under 15, and 16 
percent are oldsters 60 and over. 
In Sweden, the percentages for 
those groups are 23 and 15 respec- 
ively, and in the United States, 
@. and 12. 

Until recently the fertility pat- 
tern of the United States was simi- 
lar to that of the United Kingdom 
and Sweden. The postwar baby 
boom has tapered off in those two 
countries, but it continues merrily 
here. 

In colonial times, when high 
birth rates prevailed in the United 
States, our population age struc- 
ture was similar to that of the un- 
derdeveloped countries today where 
40 percent are children under 15 
and only four to six percent are 
60 or over. 

By 1900, 34 percent were chil- 
dren ; by 1930, 29 percent ; by 1940, 
only 25 percent. Then came the 
baby boom, and this boosted the 
proportion of children to 27 per- 


re by 1950. 


Since 1900, the proportion of 
oldsters over 65 in the United 
States has doubled, rising from 
four percent to eight percent. 

Like the nation it represents, the 
Congress of the United States has 
aged considerably since the infant 
republic’s first legislative body met 
in 1790, Today there are interest- 
ing party differences which politi- 
eal pundits might ponder. 

Among individuals, the aging 
process is gradual and the changes 
continue throughout the life span. 
Paradoxically, the aging rate is 
relatively greatest during the early 
years of life when old age seems 
infinitely far away. By the time 
the aging process makes itself felt 
in the fifth decade, the rate has 
slowed down considerably. 

An aging population presents 
problems to society which can only 
be ignored at a heavy cost. How 
ean this nation create a climate of 
thought which will recognize and 
resolve those problems? The an- 
swer, it seems, lies in the develop- 
ment of maturity, both individual 
and national. 


WHY AND HOW POPULATIONS AGE 


What factors determine the age 
structure of a population? 

The primary factor is fertility. 
When fertility is high, a popula- 
tion tends to be young, with a large 
proportion of children. On the 
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other hand, low fertility tends to 
result in a high proportion of 
adults, and subsequently, of aged 
persons. 

Secondary factors are mortality 
and migration. Mortality deter- 
mines how many of each genera- 
tion survive childhood and adult- 
hood to reach old age. Emigration 
tends to reduce the proportion of 
young adults. Conversely, immi- 
gration tends to increase that pro- 
portion. 

The age structure is not only a 
function of the fertility and mor- 
tality levels of a population but in 
turn influences these levels. Popu- 
lations with a high percentage of 
young adults are more likely to 
have higher birth rates and lower 
death rates per 1,000 persons than 
populations which have larger pro- 
portions in the very young and in 
the more advanced age groups. 
This is because neither of these lat- 
ter groups reproduces and both 
have relatively higher mortality 
rates. 

There are certain relationships 
between age structure and the rate 
of population growth. In this con- 
nection, the Swedish demographer 
A. G. Sundbiarg identified three 
types of population: 1) progres- 
sive, with a high proportion of chil- 
dren and a high rate of growth; 
2) stationary, with moderate pro- 
portions of children and aged per- 
sons and slow growth or stationary 
numbers; 3) regressive, with a 
high proportion of aged persons 
and declining numbers. 

In the United States, Alfred J. 
Lotka investigated the relation- 
ship of age structure to the rate of 
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growth of a population. He dem 
onstrated that the population that 
would ultimately result from the 
long-time continuation of constant 
birth and death rates at each age 
would eventually develop a partic- 
ular age structure. This type oi 
population is called a ‘‘stable’’ 
population, because its proportion- 
ate age distribution will not change 
with time. Moreover, the total 
numbers in a ‘‘stable’’ population 
will inerease or decrease at a par- 
ticular constant rate. 

Lotka showed that the lower the 
rate of increase of a ‘‘stable’’ pop- 
ulation, the smaller the proportion 
of children and the larger the pro- 
portion of elderly persons. Con- 
versely, with higher rates of in- 
crease, there are lower proportions 
of older persons and higher pro- 
portions of children. ca 
NATIONAL DIFFERENCES DUE TO 

DEMOGRAPHIC TRANSITION 

What makes the age structure of 
populations differ from country to 
country, and from period to period 
within a given country? 

Present and past fertility trends 
determine differences of age struc- 
tures of countries. In colonial 
times, a high birth rate prevailed 
in the United States and the popu- 
lation age structure was similar 
to that of the economically under- 
developed countries today. Fertil- 
ity has been declining for several 
generations in the United States 
until now there are smaller propor- 
tions of children and relatively 
larger percentages of adults and 
aged persons. 

Those countries of high birth 
and death rates, including “> 
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Oo untries in the underdeveloped 
areas of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, have a high proportion of 
children and a relatively low pro- 
portion of adults of working age 
and older persons. This situation 
appears to have been constant over 
time, at least for the period for 
which data are available, except 
where migration has occurred on a 
large scale. 

In underdeveloped countries, 
about 40 percent of the population 
are under 15 years of age, and 
only four to six percent are 60 and 
over. Life expectancy in such lands 
is usually about half of what it is 
in the more developed countries.” 

But in countries of western Eu- 
rope and North America where 
fertility and mortality rates have 
been comparatively low, only about 
one quarter of all the people are 
children under 15 and about ten 
percent are 60 and over. 

Between these two extremes are 
the countries which are in transi- 
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tion from high to low patterns of 
fertility and mortality. Japan, 
which illustrates this group, has an 
older population than any other 
Asian country: in 1951, 35 per- 
cent were children under 15 and 
eight percent were 60 or over. 


DIFFERENCES FROM COUNTRY 
TO COUNTRY 


This general pattern of differ- 
ences in age composition is brought 
much more sharply into focus by 
examining the populations of dif- 
ferent countries. 

The United Kingdom has one of 
the oldest populations. According 
to her 1951 Census, 22 percent of 
the population were children un- 
der 15 while 16 percent were per- 
sons over 60. 


In the United Kingdom and 
Sweden, 62 percent are adults 15- 
59 years. In 1950, 23 percent of 
Sweden’s population were children 
under 15 years and 15 percent were 
60 and over. 


EstTiMATED AGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD POPULATION BY REGIONS, 19473 





Estimated percentage of population 








Region Under 15 years 15-59 years 60 years and over 

World total 36 57 7 
pee ee 40 55 5 
America: 

USA and Canada ___. 25 64 11 

Latin America____..____.- ® 40 55 5 
Asia: 

Pg A 40 54 6 

South-Central Asia. 40 56 + 

Japan ____. 2 ees . 37 55 8 

Remaining Far East__._...___________-___.. 40 55 5 
Europe: 

North-West-Central Europe_____.... 24 62 14 

Southern Europe eee 30 59 11 

astern Daren 34 59 7 
Oceania 28 62 10 





& “Including the Asiatic part of the USSR. 
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Figure 1: ‘‘Oup SryLe’’ anp ‘‘New StTyYLB’’ PopuLATION PRoFILEs* 


Brazil and India represent traditional patterns of population distribution, with 
large proportions of children and few oldsters. Sweden and the United Kingdom 
represent advanced stages in the trend toward aging populations among industrialized 
countries. Italy and Japan are examples of populations in transition from ‘‘ young’’ & 
to ‘‘old.’’ 
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+. In contrast, Brazil and India 


have very high proportions of chil- 
dren and low proportions of per- 
sons 60 years and over. In 1950, 
42 percent of Brazil’s population 
were children under 15 years, and 
in 1951, 38 percent of India’s pop- 
ulation were children under 15. In 
both countries only four percent 
were persons 60 years and over. 

In 1951, 26 percent of Italy’s 
population were children under 15, 
and 12 percent were 60 and over. 
In 1901, 34 percent were children 
and only ten percent were older 
people. This change over the 50 
year period, though slight, again 
reflects the effect of Italy’s declin- 
ing fertility on her population 
age structure. The birth rate has 
declined from about 32* to 18 since 
1901.5 


UNITED STATES POPULATION 
IS GROWING OLDER 

According to the 1950 Census, 
26.9 percent of the United States 
population were children under 15, 
a decline from 34.4 percent in 
1900. The decline has been irregu- 
lar due to shifts in the birth rate. 
In 1930, 29.4 percent were children 
and by 1940 only 25.0 percent. 
That low proportion reflected the 
decline in fertility during the de- 
pression. The higher birth rates of 
the 1940’s increased the proportion 
of children reported in 1950 to 26.9 
percent. 

In contrast, the proportion of 
persons 65 or over has doubled 
since 1900: 4.1 percent to 8.2 per- 





*Birth rates, death rates and rates of natu- 
ral increases are in terms of 1,000 of the popu- 
lation per year. 
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cent in 1950. The median age— 
the age in the middle or that age 
above which and below which there 
are equal numbers of people—has 
increased from 23 years in 1900 to 
30 years in 1950. Even the high 
birth rates of the 1940’s did not 
prevent an increase of about a year 
in median age during the last 
decade.® 

According to V. G. Valaoras, a 
Greek demographer on the staff of 
the United Nations, the main cause 
for the aging of the United States 
population is its declining fertility 
rather than increased longevity. If 
mortality had remained at the level 
of 1900 while fertility declined as 
it actually has done, the resulting 
age structure would be somewhat 
older than the one that now exists, 
but the total population would of 
course be smaller. If, on the other 
hand, fertility had remained at the 
level of 1900 while mortality de- 
clined as it has done, the age struc- 
ture would be considerably young- 
er and the total population would 
be much larger.” 

Population projections to 1970 
indicate that the aging of the pop- 
ulation will continue. It is esti- 
mated that from 26.5 to 29.3 per- 
cent will be under 15 in 1970 and 
from 9.2 to 9.6 percent will be 65 
and over.® 


AGE STRUCTURE OF UNITED 
STATES CONGRESS 

Against this backdrop of an ag- 
ing population, how does that au- 
gust body, the 84th Congress, fare 
agewise ? 

Comparing it with the First Con- 
gress of 1790, it has grown older, 
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@. cscctine the aging of the total 


population. In 1790, the median 
age of the Senate was 50; that of 
the House was 46. Today, the medi- 
an age of the Senate is 56; that 
of the House is 51. This is consid- 
erably higher than the median age 
of the male population—97 percent 
of our legislators are men—which 
is 30 years. 

In 1790, no Senators were over 
65 and no Representatives were 
over 70. Today, 13 percent of the 
Senate and seven percent of the 
House are over 70. 

Youngsters were much more 
common in the First Congress than 
today. Three percent of the Repre- 
sentatives were still in their twen- 
ties and 15 percent of the Sena- 
tors were in their thirties. Today, 
no member of Congress is under 
30; 13 percent of the Representa- 
tives and only four percent of the 
Senators are under 40. The 84th 
Congress is definitely dominated by 
oldsters. 

In both the House and the Sen- 
ate, the average age of the Repub- 
licans is older than that of the 
Democratic members. The five-year 
age bracket with the largest pro- 
portion of Republican Senators is 
55-59. For the Democrats it is 
50-54. 

Of the Senators, the Honorable 
Russell B. Long (D) of Louisiana, 
who is 36, is the youngest and the 
Honorable T. H. Green of Rhode 
Island is the oldest at 87. He, too, 
happens to be a Democrat. 

Like the Senate, the highest pro- 
portion of Representatives in a 


oe“ age bracket is found at 
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55-59. Only a slightly lower pro- 
portion is 45-49 years. The two old- 
est Representatives are the Honor- 
able B. Spence (D) of Kentucky, 
who is 80, and E. C. Hoffman (R) 
of Michigan, who will be 80 in the 
fall. In the House, 38 members are 
between 35 and 39. Honorable 
Joseph F. Holt (R) of California 
is the youngest at 30.!° 


POLITICAL PUNDITS 
PLEASE NOTE 

Today with a majority of one 
seat in the Senate and 29 seats in 
the House, youth favors the Demo- 
erats in Congress. Consequently, 
the Republicans stand to lose more 
seats through death during the 
current session of Congress. But 
the odds which favor the Democrats 
surviving the Republicans are not 
overwhelming. 

1949-51 life tables for the United 
States™ give the expectation of life 
for men in the important age 
brackets in both the House and the 
Senate as follows: 


Expectation of Probability (in 100) of 
Age Life in Years dying within 2 years 





45 26.9 1 
50 22.8 2 
55 19.1 3 
60 15.8 5 
65 12.8 7 
70 10.1 10 
75 7.8 15 
80 5.9 22 





From an actuarial point of view, 
any Congressman of 80 has a pros- 
pect of about six years more of 
life. The chances are about 78 
in a 100 that he will survive 
through the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. Among the younger men, 
those who are 50 years old, have 98 
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Figure 3: Ace CHANGES IN THE UNITED States Concress!2 


Between 1790 and 1955, the age composition of the United States Congress has 
shifted markably toward the over-fifty bracket. This trend has been greater in the 
Senate than in the House of Representatives. In 1955 in both Houses, the Democrats 
were younger than the Republicans, on the average. Thus the age distribution of the 
84th Congress gives the Democrats a slight ‘‘ actuarial edge’’ over the Republicans. 


chances in a 100 of living through 
the next two years. 


AGING OF INDIVIDUAL IS 
COMPLEX PHENOMENON 
As much as modern medicine and 
technology have done to defer 
death, they have not increased the 
human life span. Although more 
people now live to the Biblical 
“‘threescore and ten years,’’ the 
ultimate life span of 90 to 115 years 
is not being lengthened and there 
is presently little prospect that it 
will be. 


Life expectancy at birth in the 
United States has risen from 47 
years in 1901 to 68 years in 1950, 
but life expectancy for persons 65 
and over has increased only by 
two years. 

These figures indicate what would 
happen to a population living 
through life under the mortality 
conditions of 1900-02 and 1949-51, 
respectively. Because of the de- 


cline in mortality over this period, 
which will probably continue, the 
actual life expectancy would be 
greater at any given time. 
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A notable change in the struc- 
ture of populations in the indus- 
trial countries since 1900 has been 
the steady increase in the propor- 
tion of women. This excess exists 
among most ages above 20, and be- 
comes proportionately greater in 
the higher age brackets. In terms 
of voting power, ownership of land 
and corporate equities, the United 
States could be seen as on the road 
toward a geronto-matriarchy—con- 
trol by aging females. 

The process of aging involves 
numerous interrelated biological, 
psychological, and sociological ele- 
ments and varies among individ- 
uals and within individuals. For 
some people senility sets in early. 
They are physiologically and psy- 
chologically ‘‘old’’ by their fifth 
or sixth decade. Others retain 
a mental and physical vigor, nor- 
mally characteristic of persons 20 
or more years younger, into their 
seventh and eighth decades. 


The process of aging does not oc- 
cur symmetrically within most peo- 
ple; instead, the mind sometimes 
ages faster than the body, or vice 
versa. At certain phases of the life 
span, certain organs and tissues 
undergo accelerated change. 


The diseases which are most 
prevalent after 50 are chronic. Al- 
though they cannot be cured, they 
ean be controlled to a considerable 
extent. These diseases are silent in 
their onset with no dramatic symp- 
toms. If diagnosed early, they can 
be controlled more effectively, and 
disablement—one of their most se- 
rious adjuncts—can often be pre- 


# vented. 
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SCIENCE OF GERONTOLOGY 
EMERGES 

The emergence of an aging so- 
ciety, as the result of the very re- 
cent discoveries for controlling the 
numbers of both deaths and births, 
amounts to a profound social revo- 
lution. In all previous cultures, the 
aged have represented only a rela- 
tively small proportion of the total 
population. 

To meet the problems which 
the rising tide of the aged poses, 
some fundamental cultural changes 
are essential. This is recognized at 
present only by a few physicians 
and sociologists who are devoting 
their lives to the relatively new 
science of gerontology. The indi- 
vidual and society at large cannot 
help but benefit from the results of 
the research and understanding 
which gerontology will foster in the 
coming years. 

The problems facing the aged— 
and the society in which they live 
—are today concentrated in these 
general areas: health, employment 
and education. It is definitely not 
enough to provide a subsistence 
pension for aging people. Some- 
how society must acquire a new 
understanding and a more sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the aging 
and their problems. Unless this 
ean be done, tensions and stresses 
of modern living will certainly get 
worse rather than better for all 
of us. 


MATURITY THE KEY 
In the opinion of some gerontolo- 
gists, education to provide adjust- 
ment of the individual to old age— 
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not to be confused with ‘‘adult 
education’’ as now conceived in the 
United States—is long overdue. 
Education for maturity, a planned 
preparation for life in the later 
decades, will assure full and effec- 
tive participation in life if it is be- 
gun early enough. Furthermore, it 
will help to dispel the fatalistic 
attitude that growing older is an 
inevitably painful and unpleasant 
business. 

Paradoxically, the gerontologists 
point out that in the world today 
there is no close correlation be- 
tween aging and maturity. Many 
people become more emotionally 
immature as their age increases. 
The kind of maturity that is re- 
quired for a happy integration of 
the aged is, in the words of psy- 
chiatrists K. E. Strecker and E. A. 
Appel: 

..a quality of personality that is made 
up of a number of elements. It is stick- 
to-it-iveness, the ability to stick to a job, 
to work on it, and to struggle through 
until it is finished, or until one has given 
all one has in the endeavor. It is the 
quality or capacity of giving more than 
is asked or required in a given situation. 

. .. He ean show tolerance, he can be 
patient, and above all he has the qualities 
of adaptability and compromise. Basi- 
cally, maturity represents a wholesome 
amalgamation of two things: 1—dissat- 
isfaction with the status quo, which calls 
forth aggressive, constructive effort, and 
2—social concern and devotion. It is 
morale in the individual.13 

Dr. E. J. Stieglitz, an outstand- 
ing student of the problems of the 
aged, holds that many people create 
their own health problems by im- 
mature reactions in their middle 
years. He believes that lack of ma- 
turity—the ability to face life real- 
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istically and without needless ten- 
sions—actually causes much of the 
physical and mental degeneration 
of the later decades. He estimates 
that as much as 75 percent of 
chronic degenerative diseases which 
center around the circulatory and 
nervous systems of older people 
have their beginnings in disturb- 
ances induced by emotional ten- 
sion. For example, after the pat- 
tern of high blood pressure be- 
comes chronic, the later stages are 
self-perpetuating. 

Dr. Stieglitz contends that edu- 
eation for maturity will not ‘‘just 
happen.’’ Rather, it represents a 
social invention which has yet 
hardly been blueprinted. 

Notable examples of the full and 
useful life of ‘‘mature oldsters”’ 
are Winston Churchill, Bernard 
Baruch, and A. J. Carlson, the dis- 
tinguished physiologist, who at 80 
is still pushing into the frontiers of 
knowledge regarding the aging 
process. 


WHAT SOCIETY MUST CONSIDER 
Dynamic orientation for useful, 
effective and creative living dur- 
ing one’s older decades should be- 
gin early in every individual’s life. 
Since such a program must neces- 
sarily include all of the adult pop- 
ulation, it will help to correct pres- 
ent attitudes towards oldsters. 
Industry must reexamine its at- 
titudes towards aging. The current 
tendency to consider workers in- 
creasingly unemployable after age 
40, or even 35, is obviously unreal- 
istic in a society wherein this pol- 
icy places such a large proportion 
of people in the shadow of job in- 
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security. Pension plans now being 
adopted by industry directly en- 
danger job opportunities of older 
people, so it is urgent that person- 
nel policies be reassessed. Those 
which cruelly discriminate against 
older workers should be modified if 
the national interest is to be served. 

The development of ‘‘social med- 
icine’’—which is a very different 
thing from ‘‘socialized medicine ’’— 
should receive top priority as a na- 
tional policy. Social medicine has 
been defined as ‘‘medical science in 
relation to groups of human be- 
ings. Attention is focused upon 
the external, social, and physical 
environment rather than upon the 
internal physiological milieu of the 
organism man.’’!4 


THE CHALLENGE 


How quickly can we mold our 
collective national conscience to a 
more healthy, hopeful attitude to- 
wards our aging gitizens to insure 
their most effective participation in 
society? If we are able to create 
this positive climate of thought 
quickly and effectively, tensions 
will be lessened and security in- 
creased for those millions who now 
should be enjoying instead of 
dreading their later years. 

Rosert C. Cook, Editor 
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